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REDUCED ARMS. 


WILL CLOSE GAP 


— Rhys Davies, M.P. 


ALL that is needed to close 
i rea 

Britain’s export gap of 
£600.000.000 is to reduce expenditure 
on the fighting services by that sum. 
Even then, we should still be spend- 
ing more on the Forces than we did 
in 1938. 

This was revealed by Mr. Rhys 
Davies, MP, at a recent meeting of 
the Movement for a Pacifist Church 
of Christ at Weigh House, Binney 
Street. 

He wondered sometimes whether 
Field - Marshal Montgomery and 
General Eisenhower had not already 
made arrangements for. the next war. 
More land was being taken in Wales 
for military airports. All that land 
was on the Atlantic coast—200 miles 
closer to America than the coast of 
Sussex. And the hatred of the 
British towards the Germans in the 
last war was as nothing compared 
with the hatred of the Americans 
towards Russia now. 


Equality of sacrifice? 


He had had out the question of 
conscription with the “high-ups.” 
Their answer was that conscription 
provided for equality of sacrifice. In 
fact it meant nothing of the kind. 
Miners were not conscripted; nor were 
farm workers, ministers of the gospel, 
lunatics and MPs. 

The next thing he was told was 
that the Soviets had 200 divisions of 
troops in Central Europe. This was 
the real reason behind conscription 
in this country. But conscription still 
did not make sense. If we were 
going to fight the Soviets on a man- 
power basis, we were licked before 
we started. 

“The atom war is rushing on 
apace,” said the next speaker, Dr. 
A. D. Belden. “It won't happen for 
about 10 years. Russia must have a 
navy. The United States and Britain 
must have new navies.” 


Pacifist Church needed 


Something had to be done. The 
Movement for a Pacifist Church of 
Christ began because Christians were 
being de-churched. They were being 
asked to listen to war sermons and 
war prayers, and it waS more than 
they could stand. It was felt that 
there was a need for a pacifist de- 
nomination other than the Society of 
Friends, whose form of worship was 
a little strange to some Christians. 

If the Church as we knew it con- 


tinued to temporise with war, it was | 


going to be led on to temporise with 
industrial conscription, with increas- 
ing totalitarianism 
and with the same tendency in the 
United States. Before very long it 


would find itself the enemy of the | 


common people, losing their support 
and inviting their contempt. If they 
could found a new denomination that 
was very much more simple than 
present denominations, that put 
theology in its proper place, that was 
of an elasticity to allow Catholic and 
Protestant to exist together—they 
would have had an abundance of 
achievement. 
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in this country ; 


THE PRICE OF PEACE 


Italian Pacifists prepared to pay 


HEN the Italian pacifist Aldo Rescigno told me that he did 

not seek exemption for himself but the removal of the 
National Service Acts from the Italian Statute Book, the state- 
ment had a familiar ring, but taken in the different context of 
Italian political and social life, his statement was remarkable in 


its courage. 

F, A. Lea described the Italian 
political scene pith‘ly in Peace News, 
Oct. 17. He referred to the ex- 
clusiveness with which party-leaders 
pursue party ends, and of the almost 
total lack of a corporate conscious- 
ness, the fact that laws exist only to 
be evaded. Mr. Lea would bet his 
cigarettes on a second dictatorship 
led by Togl atti, and it is true that 
the Communist-led Peoples’ Bloc is 
powerful, but even in the North of 
Italy there is fear of a “ Left totali- 
tarianism ” which is heightened by 
the fact that there is a grow'mg con- 
viction that many ex«Fascists have 
found safe hiding in the C.P. and 
when again in power would use the 
same evil methods as hitherto; and 
added to this is the well-warranted 
belief that American help so desper- 
ately needed would not be forth- 
coming for a Communist-controlled 
government. 


WHERE SANITY DOMINATED 


In this mé@lee of self-interest and 
political juggling the conference 
which IT attended in Florence stood 
out as the only place where sanity 
and the service of the public good 
dominated the discussions. 

It is well to remember that in a 
country of an estimated real unem- 
ployment of ten million people out of 
a population of forty-six million, 
where the average wage of the 
worker is about £2 10s. a week and 
the price of bread (on the black 
market, the rationed bread being 
totally inadequate at 4d. a pound) is 
1s. 19d. a pound; sugar 16s. a pound; 
butter, Ts. 6d. a pound; cheese, 
3s. 6d. to 8s. Id. a pound; eggs, 6d. 
to 8d. each; spaghetti and macaroni, 
2s. Td. a pound, and meat, 3s. 6d. to 
8s. a pound, the cost of resistance to 
war is infinitely greater than in 
England. 

A married man who is imprisoned 
must face the fact that his wife may 
not be able to obtain work, that if 
she does her miserable wage will 
searcely keep her and his children 
alive, and that his friends are likely 
to use every lira they get to obtain 
just enough food to live, and to help 
his dependents is likely to be an abso- 
lute impossibility. There is no exemp- 


Hammer 


TNHE French nolitical situation 

presents a fresh paradox of 
zoologically gregarious Man involved 
in fratricidal strife. This, indeed, is 
older than the antagonism of Cain 
and Abel, for in human evolution in- 
dividual expansion of self-conscious- 
ness stimulates divergent singularity 
to the point of conflict. 

Personality has more to fight 
about than a hungry dog, and when 
there are hungry or frustrated per- 
sonalities they can be as_ lethally 
destructive as a pack of mad dogs. 
Prominent personalities like de 
Gaulle are spear-heads to the shafts 
of other personalities, ready to 
thrust against rivals. 

This phenomenon can be easily, 
far too easily, explained. Social 
tension arises from class conflict, say 
our Marxist friends; and this is the 
logical consequence of economic in- 
equality due to th. ‘ seizure or opera- 
tion of power. Therefore, let the 
proletarian masses enjoy this power, 
even though necessarily this be 
achieved in the first place through a 
specific party organisation, and with 
the expropriation of the expropria- 
tors social disunion will vanish. 
Peace can only prevail when the 
conquerors have been conquered, 
capitalism has been liquidated and 
warmongers fought to a finish. 


Economic clash 


HAERE is another version of the 
dualism between Ormuzd and 
Ahriman, God and Devil, or yester- 


by —— 
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tion for conscientious objectors in 
Italy and no objection to cat-and- 
mouse. It means that a man of twenty 
is called up, and if he refuses service, 
he is imprisoned, released, called-up 
again and again imprisoned, time 
after time until he is forty, when his 
liability for service ceases. Since the 
Italian prisons are even less humane 
than our own, bv the time a pacifist 
is forty he is likely, if he lives so 
long, to be an old and broken man. 


EXILE OR DEATH 


Marriage, home life, 
satisfy his urge for constructive 
action are denied him. In fact, unless 
an Italian pacifist decides to leave 
Italy for good—and surely this is 
sacrifice enough to leave family, 
home, friends and become an exile, a 
refugee at the mercy of unknown 
forces—unless he accepts this way 
out, he must face the fact that in the 
absence of a change of great maeni- 
tude in the attitude of the Italian 
government, he gives not only re- 
sistance to war, but his life for peace. 
Taking all this into consideration the 
disinterestedness of our friend 
Rescigno in demanding not exemption 
but “no conscription,” is an example 
which other Italians sorely need. 

The conference at Florence was 
called by the body called “ The Re- 
ligious Movement of Italy.” It had 
already held two conferences the day 
previously. One for men who had 
been priests in the Chureh but had 
revoked their vows because they had 
come to believe that the Church in 
Italy was not on the side of right. 
These men are hard-pressed beyond 
belief by the fact that the Govern- 
ment will not allow them to be em- 
ployed in any way by Government 
authorities, local or national, and any 
such discrimination under present 
conditions almost certainly means no 
work at all. 

Another meeting was held of 
Catholic priests to discuss the social 
problems of Italy. These men took 


work to 


great risks, for their attendance at 
such a meeting would be strongly 
disapproved of by the Church. 

The third part of this Conference 
which I attended was a calling to- 
gether of a large number of peace 
societies in Italy to discuss the possi- 
bility of closer co-operation. After 
we had received a welcome by the 
Chairman, both the Reverend Kerr of 
the F.o.R. and I spoke to the meeting. 
This was followed by brief accounts 
by each organisation of the work and 
aims of their particular organisations. 
After discussion it was agreed that 
a new organisation (which would 
have been an equivalent to a co- 
ordinating organisation like the 
National Peace Council) was not de- 
sirable, but to form a co-ordinating 
Committee called ‘‘Comitato di Colle- 
gamento delle Attivita Italiana per la 
Pace” (Committee of co-ordination 
of Italian activities for peace). 


THEIR AIMS 


The next stage of the Conference 
was a discussion about the formation 
of an organisation for pacifists in the 
PPU sense. A_ declaration was 
drawn up as follows: “ The movement 
is open to all who from religious or 
political conviction refuse (as a mini- 
mur) to participate in the war or to 
assist in its preparation (military 
service, work in factories producing 
arnty equipment, in peace and war 
included). The activities of the As- 
sociation shall be carried out by local 
groups and committees with a cen- 
tral unifying committee.” 

The new movement is to be called 
“ Associazone Italiana per la resist- 
enza alla guerra” (Italian associa- 
tion for resistance to war) and a 
number of people present signed as 
members and promised to collect 
other members’ signatures from the 
various peace organisations to which 
they belonged. Unfortunately the 
organisation decided not to affiliate at 
present to the War Resisters’ Inter- 
national but the matter will be raised 
again at their next national meeting 
in December by Aldo Rescigno and 
we shall hope that our Italian friends 
will join us. 

Both the organisations set up in 
Florence have a hard road to follow 
but they have one thing of which 
Italy stands in some need—a sense 
of social responsibility and strong 
moral integrity. Anything which 
can be done to help them will be of 
supreme importance not only to Italy 
but to the whole world. 


v. Sickle in France 


day’s Churchill and Hitler. The hero 
and the villain are popular charac- 
ters, even though one gets cheers 
and the other boos. The antithesis 
can even be matrimonial, but the 
fact of fewer divorces than mar- 
riages has more than domestic 
significance. Mary and John alter- 
nating between felicity and ferocity 


COMMENTARY 


by 
Reginald Sorensen, M.P. 


are prototypes of millions of Mary’s 
and John’s, or Trotsky’s and Lenin’s. 
Certainly there are acute diver- 


gences of economic interest, yet 
more numerous than that of Capital- 
ist and worker. There is a distinc- 
tion between the worker’s hammer 
and the peasant’s sickle, and between 
these and the accountant’s pen, the 
scientist’s microscope, the adminis- 
trator’s desk, and even the priest’s 
vestments. These are not basically 
economic differences but functional, 
and these functions have to be re- 
lated not only to wealth production 
but to the human fulfilment that in- 
vests wealth with richer content than 
material substance. 


If civil war comes 


ATEN fight as much over functional 
= pride as over economic acqui- 


sition, and for that matter over 
many intangible interests. The 
French M.R.P. may dissolve, but its 
composition possessed manv_ ele- 
ments, including a powerful religious 
conviction not exclusively Catholic. 

The French Socialist Party main- 
tains its Marxist traditions but the 
majority of industrial workers in the 
C.G.T. give allegiance to the Com- 
munist Party, leaving the Socialist 
Party predominately lower-middle 
class. And if de Gaulle rises to 
power it will not be simply because 
the French governing class prefers 
a French dictator to a German one 
but because a sufficient number of 
middle and working class, of workers 
and peasants, of Catholies, Pro- 
testants, Jews and Agnostics prefer 
the danger of dictatorial order to 
that of democratic chaos. 

If civil war recurs in France it will 
be between two groups of human 
beings, mostly workers, each group 
temporarily suspending or fusipg 
sub-group variations in order that its 
focal enmity can be fulfilled. Such 
a tragedy would in any case leave 
dictatorship in possession, but with a 
prostrate nation gasping beneath the 
coverlet of the stars and stripes. 


The naive Primate 


YINHE restriction of perilous centri- 
fugal tendencies in democracy 
is easier in Britain than in France, 
notwithstanding the Archbishop suc- 
ceeding his embarrassing admonition 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE SIX) 
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THE PARTIES | 


TENHE Municipal Elections, in which | 

Conservatives have gained no 
fewer than 643 seats, indicate that 
the Leftward tide is now on the ebb, 
in Britain as it is in France. Mr. 
Attlee is no more likely to stage a | 
General Election in response to 
Churchill’s demand than M. Ramadier 
in response to De Gaulle’s: but only 
those whose profession it is to con- 
found prediction with hope can deny | 
the likelihood of a Conservative vic- 
tory by 1950. 


That is certainly not an encourag- 
ing outlook: but it must not fill us 
with despair. To keep a sense of 
proportion we should remind  our- 
selves that on the overriding issue 
of whether or not Britain shall sur- 
vive, both parties are in fullest 
agreement: Labour and Conservatives 
alike are bent on ensuring that she 
shall not. And before the prospect 
of atomic conflagration, whatever 
slight divergencies exist regarding 
the Interimsethik dwindle into in- 
significance. 


That Britain must go on acting as 
the Great Power she is not—that is 
common ground to the majorities. 
The one Socialist control which 
Churchill has not asked us to imitate 
America by abandoning is Conscrip- 
tion. And as for the minorities who 
realise that “splendid isolation” is 
impracticable, they advocate a closer 
integration with Europe only in order 
that Britain may play power-nolitics 
more realistically. United Europe 
and the New Statesman are at one 
in their infantile fixation on arma- 
ments. 


The New Statesman, for instance, 
is obsessed at the moment with the 
idea that Europe should “ exploit the 
balance of power between East and | 
West,” by means of an armed 
neutrality. “Fortunately for us,” it 
writes (Nov. 1), “neither America 
nor Russia can hope to attack the 
other without acquiring Europe as a 
base of operations. By firmly deny- 
ing it to both, we should reduce the 
risk of war": and the example of 
Switzerland is adduced to persuade 
us of the advantages—Switzerland, 
which escaped a German invasion 
twice, because it had an army pre- 
pared, in the event, to demolish the 
very communications that made its 
occupation desirable. 


Unfortunately for us, our value as 
a base of operations has nothing | 
whatever to do with tunnels—and if 
it had, no army would be needed to 


demolish them. A _ neutral, armed 
Europe, vis-a-vis Russia and America, 
would resemble not Switzerland, but 
Belgium, vis-a-vis Germany and 
Britain; and how much the Belgians 
“firm denial” of their territory to 
both powers reduced the risk of war 
in 1940 can be left to the New States- 
man to disclose. If it is suicidal to 
seek salvation in alliance with Russia 
or America, it is assuredly not less 
so to seek it in opposition to both. 


Our only hope of survival, material 
and moral, lies in disarmament and 
decentralisation. Yet even to cen- 
tralisation both parties are indis- 
solubly wedded. The most depressing 
thing of all about the Municipal 
Elections was the extent to which 
they were made a national referen- 
dum. For the first time, councillors 
were chosen, not for their personal 
merit in dealing with problems of 
local concern, but mainly for their 
buttonholes and slogans. Whatever 
the Conservatives may be saying, this 
marks a victory for the hypertrophied 
State, for helplessness over self-help 
and bureaucracy over democracy. It 
is up to those who value responsible 
self-government to revive the 
healthier British tradition, so wan- 
tonly sacrificed to party interests. 


THE DIRECTION OF LABOUR 


“Will make industrial convicts” says RHYS DAVIES, M.P. 


HE Government issued a White Paper in February, 1947, 
when the country was on the brink of the economic crisis, 


entitled “The Economic Survey, 1947” 


graph 8 read as follows: 


(CMD. 7046). Para- 


“There is an essential difference between totalitarian and democratic 
planning. The former subordinates all individual desires and preferences 


to the demands of the State. 


For this purpose, it uses various methods 


of compulsion upon the individual which deprive him of the freedom 


of choice. Such methods may 


be 
country during the extreme urgency of a great war. | 
people gave their wartime Government the power to direct labour. 


in a democratic 
Thus, the British 
But 


necessary even 


in normal times the people of a democratic country will not give up 
their freedom of choice to their Government.” 
That is my own case against direction of labour. 


When the Military Conscrip- 
tion Bill came before’ the 
Commons in March and the 
nation was actually in the crisis, 
we ventured to prophecy that once 
that foul thing was accepted, ccm- 
pulsion of labour would follow almost 
automatically. The Minister of De- 
fence replied (on All Fools Day, by 
the way) that “The Government, in 
spite of what has been suggested on 
beth sides of the House from time to 
time, ‘have no intention whatever of 
introducing or support‘ng any form 
of industrial conscription.” 

Just before the Summer Recess, a 
Bill was passed giving general powers 
to the Government to surmount the 
crisis. Some members’ expressed 
fears at the time that those powers 
would be used mercilessly, but assura- 
ances were forthcoming as usual, that 
great care would be taken—al] would 
be done with the most gentle touch. 
The Commons did not re-assemble un- 
til Oct. 20, but the Control of Engage- 
ments Order (Direction of Labour) 
Oo aeacy been imposed as from 

cts 6: 


Hardening promises 


During the Recess the Minister of 
Labour said that the Government 
would be compelled to adopt a mi'd 
form of direction of labour; it would 
be done so that no hardsh’p would 
fall on anyone; nobody would be sent 
away from home, etc. Later on, he 
started his campaign about spivs, 
eels, drones and butterflies, and made 
it clear that if an unemployed person 
refused to accept one of four jobs 
offered him, then he must expect to 
be treated “tough.” The gentle and 
mild promises hardened day by day; 
and unless Parliament calls a halt to 
these Hitler-Stalinist totalitarian ten- 
dencies we may expect decent men and 
women to be sent to prison by the 
hundred, as was the case during the 
War under similar regulations, unless 
they are taught to hug the chains 
that bind them. 

As an ex-miner, I feel satisfied that 
one of the reasons for the present 
troubles in our coalfields arises from 
the operations of the Control of En- 
gagements Order imposed upon the 
miners. For instance, what parent 
will send his son to work tin the pits 
when he knows that the lad is fastened 
to the industry until he reaches fifty 
years of age? The Government, the 
Coal Board and the Trade Union 
officials concerned too, have all for- 
gotten that “man does not live by 
bread alone.” 


In the coalfields 


See how it works! It has been the 
custom for generations for Monmouth- 
shire miners to spend a week or a 
fortnight in summer, in the hop-fields 
of Herefordshire. Under the Con- 
trol of Engagements Qrder some 
sleuths from the Ministry of Labour 
went in search this last summer, in 
the hope of bringing them back for 
punishment. Happily they found 
none. Let us remember in passing, 
that the difference between a free man 
and 1a slave is his right to strike and 
to choose his own job. 

It is argued nowadays that you can- 
not have a planned Socialist society 
without ¢compuls‘on. If that were 
true, I will not have a planned Social- 
ist society. I always helieved and 
have preached the gospel for nearly 
half-a-century, that the workers would 
enjoy greater freedom under Social- 
ism than under Capitalism. If that 
is not to occur, then Socia''sm will 
perish. I would socialise all inani- 
mate things necessary for the life of 
the community; I protest on the other 
hand against treating human be‘mes 
as if they also were things. No wonder 
there was a swing against that mod- 
ern interpretation of “ Socialism” at 


the recent Municipal Elect‘ons ! 

Then some of my Labour colleagues 
argue that the workers were always 
subject to the economic pressure of 
unemployment under Tory rule. But 
why, after removing that form of 
pressure, should a Labour Govern- 
ment above all, impose a new tyranny 
by way of compulsory labour ? 

It is also argued that as we have 
accepted so many restrictions, we can- 
not very well oppose thts additional 
one. That is just like saying that as 
one member of a family is suffering 
from infantile paralysis or cholera, 
then all the rest should be likewise 
afflicted. There is, of course, no abso- 
lute freedom, or indeed absolute 
tyranny. That is no reason why we 
should, however, deliberately restrict 
the one and enlarge the other. 

It is also argued that tyranny can- 
not be as offensive when imposed by 
a Socialist Government, in contrast 
with a Tory administration. That, 
of course, is sheer nonsense. 

There are others who think that 
these new regulations will catch those 
who toil not, neither do they spin. But 
the only persons who will be directed 
are those who are already employed 
for wages; who are Insured against 
unemployment, and who fail to be 
dealt with by the Employment Ex- 
changes. The idle rich do not fall in- 
to that category. 

All this propaganda against the 
spivs is probably designed jin order to 
inflame the workers against a phan- 
tom; they will themselves be shackled 


FIRST. “SLEP@aLO SSL AV ESSTATES 


whilst they hate the other fellow. And 
one of the dangers inherent in all this 
is, that the workers will be divided 
amongst themselves; men will turn 
informers and denouncers: neigh- 
bours will spy and tell tales against 
each other, and a few spivs may be 
employed to catch their own kind in 
the bargain. 

To the atheist every clergyman is a spiv: 
to the pacifist all in military uniform are 
drones; to the enlightened every journalist 
on our penny dailies is a butterfly; the 
teetotaller views all those employed in the 
drink traffic as slippery eels; and the puri- 
tan regards all those engaged in_ films, 
theatres, football pools, dog racing and the 
like as beneath contempt. To the anarchist 
every M.P. is a drone, whilst the republican 
regards the monarchy as an anachronism. 
Your point of view q@epends on who and 
what you are! 


The alternative 


What iis the alternative to direction 
of labour? The only alternative to 
tyranny, of course, is freedom, If the 
Government decides that the crisis 
demands the closing down of unessen- 
tial industries, let them take action; 
and when a workman is thrown out 
of a job because of that, and calls at 
the Employment Exchange, Jet him 
study the vacancies and choose a job 
for himself; he surely knows what 
suits him better than the clerk. 

In spite of the rationing system, 

and all that that implies, there are 
500,000 less persons employed iin dis- 
tribution today than in 1939. 
- We are told that our opposition to 
thig tyranny embarrasses the Gov- 
ernment; but better that Government 
should meet its doom than freedom 
should perish in the British Isles. 

Finally, one of the greatest d's- 
appointments of my public career is 
to find that some of my pacifist col- 
leagues accept direction of labour, 
whilst they were furisus against mili- 
tary conscniption. I always thought 
that they opposed conscription be- 
cause of their attitude towards human 
values in general. I was sadly mis- 
taken; they are apparently opposed 
to compulsion for military purpose, 
but do not object to turning the work- 
ers into industrial convicts. 


says 
WILFRED WELLOCK 


THE Labour Pacifist Fellowship’s statement in the Oct. 31 issue of Peace 
News sounds the death-knell of a pacifism which declines to face 


fundamental] realities. 

The facts leading to their con- 
clusion that the regaining of the 1938 
standard of living demands Labour 
Direction are und‘sputed; but they 
are not ail, nor the most ‘mportant 
facts in the situation. ; 

The LPF assumes that the above 
named “end” and the means to its 
achievement, are both justifiable and 
feasible. 

I submit that all these assumptions 
are unwarranted. First, what, really, 
does this high standard of living 
amount to? It is a money standard 
pure andsimple. Money is what most 
people work for to-day, and but for 
money they would not endure the en- 


slavement of repetitive jobs. 

The nauseating nature of most people's 
work is reflected in the nature of their 
play. In recent years over £2,000,000.000 
has been spent annually on tobacco. drink 
and hetting. Is that “end” worth Labour 
Direction, married women going into the 
factories, military conscription, and still 
bigger percentages of workers being drafted 
on to the work-line? 


Experience has shown that in gen- 
eral the denial of responsibility and 
creative opportunity in a man’s daily 
Jfabour is a spiritual injury from 
which he never recovers. The LPF’s 
plea for democracy to be carried in- 
to the workshop as a means of putting 
things right, overlooks the fact that 
a socialist workline in just as demoral- 
ising ag a capitaligt workline. 

TOWARDS COLLAPSE 

Second, I claim that the economy of 
the Indmstria] Revolution, which 
Britain still pursues, is unjust and 
unworkable, and is now moving rapid- 
ly towards final collapse. To-day in 
every part of the world, the primary 
producing countmies are in revolt 
against that economy, and have set 
their minds resolutely on achieving 
a reasonably balanced economy in the 


shortest possible time. 

Thirty vears ago all socialists 
claimed the inevitable collapse of 
economy of the Industrial Revolution. 
today en British Socialist Government is 
vainly trying to make that economy work. 
despite two world wars and the collapse of 
democracy in country after country. 


France + 


is tottering on the edge of the totalitarian 
abyss and Britain herself is writhing in 
the toils of that very economy. 3 
Accordingly, so far from accepting 
the LPF plea that Labour Direct’on 
is a temporary necessity, I hold that 
the stresses which necessitate it will 
become more intense, and will thus 
multiply the controls over our lives. 
Hence I am convinced that Labour 
Direction IS “the first step to the 
totalitarian or slave-state.” 

Can the LPF reconcile their plea for 

a “fuller” life for the average work- 
er of today with the acceptance of 
still further extensions of the work- 
line, whence increasing numbers must 
suffer the humiliations of depersonal- 
isation ? 

If the necessity of winning back the 
1938 standard of living ig to justify the 
acceptance of Labour Direction, will ‘t not 
also, in due course, justify the acceptance 
of industrial conscription and of military 
conscription? Just where and why is one 
to stop? If one pursues a policy which 


Produces war, is one justified in refusing 
to fight in it? 


TEN YEARS AFTER 


ICK SHEPPARD saw the potentialities 

of Peace News. Hardly hag the paper 
heen founded when he persuaded Humphrey 
Moore to link it up with the newly-fledged 
Peace Pledge Union, whose organ it has since 
remained. 

The week hefore Dick died nearly 12,000 
copies were sold (more than we sell today!) ; 
of the Memorial Number published the follow- 
ing week 33,000 copies went out—and 800 
Posters were displayed to sell them on the 
streets of every town. 


Ten years later the bestialitie, of a war 
he tried to avert have blunted ang hroken 
much of the generous idealism which he 
emtomised. But we live on in the faith he 
helped us to know, and left us to paxs on. 

Last week some six hundred other Reople 
were reminded of this faith, by receiving those 
extra copies of Peace News some of uy sent 
out, Persisting with such “‘ publicity,” pro- 
viding the funds for it, is a part of the job 
Dick bequeatheg us. 

HARRY MISTER. 

Contributions since Oct. 10: £49 1758. 9d. 
Total for 1947: £326 11s. Od. 


Please make cheques, etc., payable to Peace 
News, Ltd., and address them to the Account- 
ant, Peace News, 3 Blackstock Road, N.4. 
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Aristocrat to 
Party Man 


Personality in“ Politics, Studies of 
Contemporary Statesmen, by Sir 
Arthur Salter. Faber & Faber, 
12s. 6d. x 

MHE book’s sub-title provides a 

necessary supplement to the main 
title, for this is not a systematic dis- 
cussion of the part played by the in- 
dividual personality in politics, but 
rather a portrait gallery of contem- 
porary statesmen. 

The portraits are drawn at first 
hand from contacts:made during the 
author's jong experience of political 
life, and are provided, as a_back- 
ground, with skilful summaries of the 
public impression of these men, and 
the facts of their careers and environ- 
ment. ¢ 

The gallery includes five British 
Prime Ministers, Balfour, Lloyd 
George, Kamsay Macdonald, Cham- 
berlain and Churchill; two other 
British statesmen, Bryce and Hal- 
dane; two men who greatly influenced 
political and economic thought with- 
out themselves entering a govern- 
ment, H. G. Wells and Lord heynes; 
two American Presidents, Woodrow 
Wilson and Roosevelt; Mussolini; and 
(drawn on a smaller scale) three 
French Premiers, Clemenceau, Poin- 
care and Briand; the Generalissimo 
and Prime Minister of China; with 
half a dozen other public figures from 
America, France and China. 

Tne sketches of British Prime Min- 
isters (which are the best chapters 
in tne book) illustrate the change 


which has taken place during the last 


two generations in the type of per- 
sonality which gravitates towards 
Jeadership in our political life. In 
the opening years of the century, it 
was the aristocrat, represented by 
Balfour or Grey; soon, however, a 
wider electorate threw into promin- 
ence the dynamic personality, the 
successtul orator capable of drama- 
tising himself as tribune of the 
peopel, and it was in this role that 
Lloyd George climbed to power; Ram- 
say Macdonald chanelled for a brief 
period the continuous undercurrent 
of movement towards the left; then, 
for the remainder of the long inter- 
war years, the mood of the nation re- 
acteu from vivid and colourful leader- 
ship, and rested its faith on such 
figures as Baldwin and Chamberlain. 

When war came again, it was Chur. 
ehall, ‘‘ the national Everyman,” who 
came forward to represent the nation; 
and now again, in reaction, the more 
consolidated left-ward trend has 
brought to the fore a type represent- 
ing a social movement and its pro- 
gramme, producing in Attlee a man 
with a long record of devoted service 
to his party, and to the less privi- 
leged c.asses to which it makes its 
appeal. Thus the public has gradual- 
ly given place to the party organis- 
ation as the selector of our national 
leaders. 

Most of the individual portraits 
are excellent. Only in the case of 
Churchill has the author’s hand been 
visibly controlled by his personal pre- 
judices. In addition to good writing 
and discerning judgment, the book 
contains considerable entertainment 
in the form of anecdotes of the iahae 
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The Citizen and Government, The New 
Democracy series. Nicholson and 
Watson, 6s. 


I do not recall off-hand whether 
the Greeks had an official Goddess ot 
Civic Virtue. If they did, then 1 
think it is highly probable she ap- 
peared in their sculpture as I once 
saw a statue from the heart of the 
Wictorian era—a well-built maiden 
(Greek type), wearing an all-embrac- 
ing pair of woollen combinations, and 
still trying to preserve her air of 
aloof dignity. A — cosy, homely 
woman. And dull, indomitably, im- 
movgably dull. Well, this ugly 
sister of the social sciences has been 
groomed by Prof. Hawgood (cos- 


metics by Isotype, that very efficient 
Max Factor of the statistical world), 
and here makes a new debut in the 
New Democracy series. ~ 

The various outlets of opinion open 
to the individual citizen are examined 
by Prof. Hawgood in some detail, 


The 


Vision and the Faculty 


Albert Schweitzer, the Man and his Mind, by George Seaver. Black, 18s. 


T is years since I enjoyed a bio- 
sraphy as much as this. Mr. 
Seaver tells the familiar story of 
Schwettzer’s life with a distinction as 
rare as it is refreshing. Avoiding 
both sentimentality (it was mission- 
ary sermons at school that put me 
off Schweitzer for years) and the ill- 
fitting classifications which marred 
Oscar Kraus’s study, he displays 
throughout, the right kind of “ ‘hero- 
worship ’—reverence, that is, spring- 
ing from understanding and just 
appreciation. 

The first half of his book, it is true, 
adds little to what we can learn from 
that beautifully modest and_ yet 
honest, reserved and yet revealing, 
autobiography, “ My Life and 
Thought,” and from the volumes of 
African reminiscence. Mr. Seaver is 
content to introduce some personal 
portraits; underline, here and there, 
the implications of a characteristic 
under-statement; and bring the narra- 
tive up to date. But the second half, 
consisting of a full and scrupulously 
eareful exposition of Schweitzer’s 
work in the fields of theology, philoso- 
phy and music, is by far the best 
available introduction to his thought. 
It was a happy _ inspiration, 
too, that led the author to add, 
as appendices, two short articles 
by Schweitzer on “Civilisation 
and Colonisation,” and “ Religion in 


Modern Civilisation,” as well as the 
Goethe Prize Address. 

Albert Schweitzer is beyond doubt 
the greatest living European. He re- 
sembles Goethe in the originality of 
nis achievement in an astonishing 
variety of fields, both practical and 
theoretical; resembles him alsp in that 
quality of vision which, added to “ the 
faculty divine” in literature and mu- 
sic, has made him such a radical in- 
novator. Whatever he approaches, 
whether it be the New Testament, 
Bach’s Chorale Prelude, the relation- 
ship between primitive and civilised 
peoples, the design of a hospital on 
the Equator, Kant or the character of 
a personal acquaintance, he ap- 
proaches it without presuppositions, 
and with a total, self-obvious ab- 
sorption. 

There is, however, a deep ethical 
strain in this self-oblivion that differ- 
entiates him from Goethe, or, I fancy, 
any other great versatile 
genius. Before ail things, Schweitzer’s 
vision is distinguished _ by 
compassion which, if it has exposed 
him to suffering so continuously that 
he is able to say, “‘ Only at quite rare 
moments have I felt really glad to be 
alive,” at the same timeé gives his 
personality a warmth that is lacking 
to the Olympian, and capable of dis- 
solving admiration in love. 

This book is worthy of its theme. 

F. A. LEA. 


THE PERENNIAL PHILOSOPHY 


The Song of God: Bhagavad-Gita, translated by Swami Prabhavananda and 


Christopher Isherwood. 

* rPHE Bhagavad-Gita,” says Mr. 

Huxley in his Introduction, “ is 
perhaps the most systematic scrip- 
tural statement of the Perennial 
Philosophy. To a world at war, 4 
world that, because it lacks the in- 
tellectual and spiritual prerequisites 
to peace, can only hope to patch up 
some kind of precarious armed truce, 
it stands pointing, clearly and un- 
mistakably, to the only road of escape 
from the self-imposed necessity of 
self-destruction.” 

We may harbour a few reserva- 
tions—a preference, for example, for 
the Christian emphasis on love rather 
than the Hindu emphasis on duty— 
but these do not finally matter. As 
Mr. Huxley says elsewhere in his 
Introduction, “the Perennial Philos- 
ophy has spoken almost all the lan- 
guages of Asia and Europe and has 
made use of the terminology and 
tradition of every one of the higher 
religions.” 

But what, somebody may ask, of 
the problem of immediate suffering 
of the “ giant agony of the world,” of 
the fact that half Europe is on the 
verge of starvation? Is it right to 
sit and nhilosophize in face of the 
vast spectacle of human misery? 
Ought we not to do something? 

Objections to the wisdom of the 
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with historical backgrounds and in- 
teresting comparisons with customs 
and practice in other countries, not- 
ably the United States. Many of the 
oxganisations through which the in- 
dividual gives expression and effect 
to his views are today living through 
an important period in their develop- 
ment. Quite apart from the brou- 
haha over the House of Lords, there 
are the attempts by other bodies to 
adapt themselves (or be adapted) to 
postwar circumstances; the Com- 
mons, with’ its introduction of the 
guillotine and temporary permanent 
abolition of private members’ bills, 
the Trade Unions, with the new role 
they have played since the inception 
of the Coalition Government; local 
authorities with their new responsi- 
bilities, through whose chambers a 
fresh wind of party-spirit is blowing, 
disturbing the old, comfortable fug; 
and soon, maybe, the Parish councils, 
which, in many cases must seek a 
new raison d’etre. This study de- 


Introduction: Aldous Huxley. 


Phcenix Ho., 6s. 


East are prompted largely by ignor- 
ance. Nothing in the Gita, any more 
than in the Tao or New Testament, 
prohibits our “doing.” “Even the 
wise man,” says Krishna, “ acts 
according *to the tendencies of his 
own nature.” There are, as always, 
two paths to enlightenment. ‘‘ For 
the contemplative is the path of 
knowledge: for the active is the path 
of selfless action.” Two means to 
one’ end, but in each the means must 
be pure. “A man will reach per- 
fection if he does his.duty as an act 
of worship to the Lord, who is the 
source of the universe, prompting all 
action, everywhere present.” 
History is always crisis; and every 
generation lives under the shadow of 
its ,own perturbation. The shortest 
cut to barbarism is to deify the man 
of action and contemn the mystic. 
The world needs both. We happen 
to live in an age when the man who 
can take the path of Karma Yoga, of 
“selfless, God-dedicated action ” wins 
the world’s approbation. But the 
world does not know how little the 
true Karma Yogin values its appro- 
bation. He values it no more and no 
less than the man who has the cour- 
age to follow the path of his own 
Yoga and devote himself to the way 
of contemplation, fears its contempt. 
J. P. HOGAN, 


ALBA EAY 


scribes the development of these 
bodies up to today, and raises some of 
the problems which are bound to 
affect the future unfolding. It also 
embraces various types of pressure- 
group’ (of which the recent Basic 
Petrol really might provide an ex- 
cellent example, did it not consist of 
too much pressure and too little 
group), and some useful comment on 
public polls. After reading it, the 
Average Citizen may well sit back in 
his chair, scratch his Average Head, 
and ponder which of the many possi- 
bilities opened up to him he will seize 
upon. 

In this way, the book may be most 
helpful in combatting that béte noire 
of political organisers, public apathy, 
which Hitler (in his Mein Kampf) 
certainly regarded as.a menace to his 
State, and which, just as certainly, 
ranks as a menace to our own two- 
party system. ° 

The treatment of the subject is 
both informative and thought-provok- 


THE GRAND 
TOUR 


The Russian’ Idea, by Nicolas 
Berdyaev. Geoffrey Bles Ltd., 18s. 
N this new book Berdyaev 

appears, not in the primary 
role which is his by right—that 
of creative thinker—but in the 
secondary and less happy 
character of publicist and ex- 
plainer of the Russian people to 


the world. 

Beginning from about the time of 
the Eighteenth Century Schism, ‘he 
conducts us extensively through the 
minds of numerous writers and think- 
ers of the two following centuries, 
from whom in the aggregate he ex- 
tracts the general outlines of the 
“ Russian Idea,” which in Berdyaev’s 
mind is equivalent to the Christian 
Idea. 

We are left (the survey stops short, 
oddly at 1917) with a total im- 
pression which is certainly not with- 
out truth, yet with a feeling that much 
has been slurred over or left out of 
account. The brooding, melancholy 
side of the Russians is hardly touched 
on, nor—and this is more important 
—is the question of the relation of the 
free, humble, brotherly Russia of 
Berdyaev’s “Idea” to the actual 
Russia of tyranny, inhumanity and 
ruthless power. For even more so 
than with other nations, there are 
surely two Russias. Here Berdyaev 
is ambiguous, or confused. . 

_ Berdyaev admits that the sense of 
individuality in Russians is weak, So, 
consequently, is their sense of form 
* Ksehind their external hierarchical 
system the Russians in their ultimate depth 


have always been anti-hierarchical, almost 
anarchist,”” he writes. 


No doubt. The problem remains, 

whether true personalism and thence 
the highest form of community, can 
flower except from a basis formed by 
the culture of individuality. The 
semi-libertarian political constitutions 
of the West have been upheld only by 
@ more or less vigorous individualism: 
lacking that individualism, the “ an- 
archic” Russians have remained 
helpless in the power of rigid despot- 
isms. 
_ The lack of an adequate feeling for 
individual integrity is also responsi- 
ble for the collective hysteria of 
national Messianism, which, Berdyaev 
writes without comment, “is almost 
as characteristic of the Russian 
people as it is of the Jews.” Yet you 
cannot identify a Messianic people 
with a Christian people, as Berdyaev 
does here. It is only in their rejection 
of Christ, who would have split up 
their unified collective national con- 
sciousness into individual supra- 
national dualistic consciousnesses, 
that the Jewish people are able to 
retain their Miessianism. And any 
later national Messianism, whether 
Russian, Polish, German, French or’ 
English is a retrogressive step which 
has not only an un-Christian, but an 
anti-Christian character. 

It may be significant, then, that 
while Berdyaev has no criticism to 
make of this national Messianism of 
the Russians, he is careful to meet 
Tolstoy’s doctrine of non-violence 
with the remark that “it is necessary 
to set an external limit to force,” and 
that, stating the opposition of the 
German idea of “ rule, dominance and 
might” to the Russian idea of “com- 
munity and brotherhood of men and 
peoples,” he concludes that “To the 
will to power and dominance there 
must be opposed the masculine power 
of defence.” This is a great, and un- 
expected let-down from the author of 
the pre-war Slavery and Freedom. 

Temporarily, let us hope, and on 
one level only, the Russian seems to 
have gained the ascendanzy over the 
Christian in this great thinker’s 


mind. 
D. S. SAVAGE. 


ing, where it might easily have been 
just plain provoking. I think I shall 
send my copy on to a certain lady 
encountered during the course of a 
public opinion poll, who, on being 
asked whether she had ever been 
asked questions before by political 
canvassers, replied calmly, and with- 
out so much as a bat of an eyelid: 
“Oh, yes, Mister. But I couldn’t for 
the life of me tell you which was 
which. I don’t know nothing about 
politics, Mister. I just votes.” 
R. C. ROBERTS. 


In the 


Crypt of St. Martin’s 


Roy Sherwood 
recalls a visit to the St. Martin-in-the-Fields Club during the winter 
of 1939-40, in the days of the “phoney ” war, and the memories of 
Dick Sheppard that were re-kindled there. 


A FIRST flight of fifteen steps, 
then another short one of nine, 
down from the pavement east and 
jdst north of the Empire’s most 
famous square; straight ahead to the 
end of a lyng passage, and we are at 
the door of the St. Martin-in-the 
Fields Club for soldiers, sailors and 
airmen. 

There is nothing remarkable about 
such a club in 1939. But twenty-five 
years ago, when its forerunner was 
housed in the crypt itself, there was 
something startling in the idea. 
There was more than that. For from 
that unconventional sleeping-shelter 
on church premises for leave-men who 
arrived at Victoria too late at night 
for further trains from other stations, 
there came a revolution in London's 
attitude to the homeless for which one 
man—Dick Sheppard—was primarily 
responsible. 


AFTER FIVE YEARS 


It is five years since I last went to 
look at that crypt. Letus goin. To 
me it must always mean Dick Shep- 
pard, the man whose Christianity was 
broad enough to admit me, the hard- 
ened atheist, to his friendship; simple 
enough to drive him to the unpopular 
conclusion that, to be a Christian, 
he must be a_ pacifist—though 
he could also see that a _ paci- 
fist need not be a Christian. 

There might never have been any- 
thing like the present certainty that 
no one stranded in London needs to 
“sleep rough” if Dick Sheppard had 
not spent the early years of his 
Church service in the East-end of 
London; or if he had not brought back 


from there a fund of sympathies and 
understandings from which the ordin- 
ary middle-class is shut. out by its 
igndrance of the conditions in which 
the under-dog’s mind and habits are 
formed and a similar ignorance of his 


great qualities. After his days at 
Oxford House Dick Sheppard was in- 


capable of not being more concerned | 


about the crowd of common sinners 
than about the salvation of the select 
few. 


PAST MEMORIES 


Shades of the past—how they 
crowd in on us in a place like this! 
Long lines of soldiers of that war to 
turn this into a country fit for heroes, 
some with the soft burr of the Irish, 
some with the broad vowels of Lan- 
cashire, others with the twang of the 
Cockney; some of them fighters, some 
of the kind that kept out as long as it 
could; some from the open corners of 
the empire, some from the holes-and- 
corners of its disgraceful slums; good 
men and bad men, men with a future 
and men,with a past—all of them 
looking forward to a better life after 
the war. ‘ 

In their wake comes a straggling 
procession of civilians—derelicts these 
—and thousands of them derelict in 
horrible mockery of just the hopes 
they nourished while they were sol- 
diers; shuffling in to find rest for 
worn-out bodies on the hard wooden 
benches, and for weary heads on 
hassocks serving as pillows; among 
them, as I found out too late, one 
of the first friends of my youth, tak- 
ing this place in his careless stride on 
the quick way to the gutter; men, and 
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sincerity.” 
—Joseph Taggart, The Star. 


“One of the most challenging stories published of recent years 
.... a beautifully etched portrait of a young man who in 
thought and deed practices the Christian ethics. 


At all libraries. 


—Western Mail. 
9s. 6d. nett 


Author of 
“Testament of Youth,” 
“Testament of Friendship,” 
Ete, 


VERA 
BRITTAIN 


ON BECOMING A WRITER 


Vera Brittain has supplied in full and efficient detail her prac- 

tical advice to would-be authors, and at the same time has 

produced a book that will delight all readers who are interested 
in the lives and works of writers. 


Just published. 


10s. 6d. nett. 
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THE STORY OF 
HEINRICH SEISE 


by 


VERA BRITTAIN 
EINRICH SEISE is a Catholic theological 


student, the 


leader of eighty others who live in the Bunker Vogelsang 
at the Pedagogische Accademie in the Bickendorf district of 


Cologne. 

When he leaves his little inside room 
and goes out into the'streets, Hein- 
rich sees a wilderness of destruction 
which suggests the macabre survivals 
of a long-lost culture. 

If a group of aeronautical explor- 


| ers were to discover a dead planet 


and there find centuries-old ruins left 
by the men who once lived on it, their 
discoveries would resemble Cologne in 
1947. In the dry autumn which has 
followed a hot, rainless summer, the 
traveller’s first impressions are of 
dust and weeds. Than, looking up 


| from the huge sordid growths chok- 


ing the shapeless apertures which 
were once doors and windows, he 
observes the fantastic shapes of the 
ruins themselves. 


Accusing fingers 


All over the derelict city these cari- 
catures of chimneys and gables point 
like accusing fingers at the sky. They 
seem to be calling down vengeance on 
the crazy humans, who, irresponsibly 
and even jubilantly, destroyed the 
irreplaceable treasires which were 
their own heritage from the past. 

The Bunker Vogelsang is solidly 
built, for it was formerly an air-raid 
shelter. It is more weather-proof 
than most of the makeshift habi- 
tations occupied by Heinrich’s 400,000 
neighbours who somehow or other 
exist in Cologne, but its smal] indoor 


not only men but also women, some- 
times with shady pasts, to whom the 
crypt proved “sanctuary for the 
stranded stranger.” 


NO SUNBEAMS 


The last time I was down here that 
window at the back of me was not 
boarded-up. A _ filtered sunbeam 
came through and cheered up the cold 
and the austerity of the place. Now 


there are no sunbeams, and there is | 


only artificial light—and the walls 
are plastered with notices about the 
Air Raid Shelter. 

I came to this church again, one 
night in the first days of November, 
1937, but upstairs only, to say good- 


bye to Dick Sheppard at his lying-in- | 


state. Then, as every time when I 
have found myself in the presence of 
death, I was shocked by the smallness 
of the space our inaminate body 
needs. Life may not be space, but 
what a part space plays in life! Look 
at the cramped cottage of the miner, 
then gaze at the ducal palace. Life. 
Space. Multiply the  individual’s 
yearning for them by the number of 
a nation’s population, and you have 
the answer to the question what 
makes some aggressive, ang others— 
no longer so. 

As I stood at the foot of Dick 
Sheppard’s bier, I found myself 
almost touching the shoulder of a 
well known novelist who had become 
a prominent supporter of the Peace 


cells have no access to external light 
and ventilation. This tis hard on 
Heinrich, whose wartime injuries have 
given the characteristics and appear- 
ance of an advanced case of TB. 

In 1939, in spite of his antipathy to 
the Nazis, and his desire to become 
a priest, Heinrich was called up. He 
was sent to the front and so badly 
wounded that when he was discharged 
from hospital he did not expect to be 
consempted again. But the Gestapo, 
he knew, had no love for theological 
students, so he took himself to Aachen, 
and there, leading a semi-underground 
existence continued his studies. But 
later in the War, when the need for 
men was becoming extreme, the Ges- 
tapo sought and discovered him. He 
was still unfit for active service, 
so they made him a stretcher-bearer, 
and sent him to Arnhem. 

While carrying on his work of 
mercy during the critical nine days 
of battle, Heinrich became involved in 
the fight for the Bridge, and was 
wounded again. Several shell splin- 
ters entered his long, spare body. One, 
which has not yet been removed, 
lodged in his head, causing intermit- 
tant headaches which only strong 
narcotics can relieve. Several] others 
penetrated his chest and lungs, dam- 
aging them in much the same wuy as 
lungs are damaged by galloping con- 
sumption, 

Today Heinrich keeps ative only by means 
of weekly visits to a hospital which supplies 
oxygen to his shattered breathing apparatus. 


He can stand and sit. but his injuries 
make it impossible for him to bend. 


His tiny cell-like room is almost 
filled by two beds, one on the top of 
the other, which make it impossible 
for his tall frame to ‘lie direct from 
the standing position. But a smal) 


| snelf at the head of the bed holds the 


“library,” which is his substitute for 
the books that Gestapo destroyed. It 
contains perhaps a dozen theological 
works, given to him by a monk who 
desired to render Heinrich the best 
help within his power. In the corner 
of the shelf, beyond the books, stands 
a vase filled with sunflowers. 


Symbols of hope 


Vases of autumn flowers—scabius, 
salvia, stattis—are not uncommon in 
Germany today. The traveller sees 
them in cellars where families live 
beneath the rubble, or in former air- 
raid shelters, or on tables made from 
packing-cases in the wooden huts of 
the expellees now crowded into 
Schleswig-Holstein. By this token he 
knows that the owner of the flowers 
still cherishes hope. 

Heinrich Seise is one of those in 
whom hope springs eternal. A word 
of interest, a gesture of sympathy, 
deepens the flush on his gaunt theek- 
bones and brings a sparkle to his 
spectacled eyes. His injuries will last 
as long as his impaired life endures, 
vet because he is not an orthodox 


| T.B. case they do not entitle him to 


Pledge Union some years before the | 


war. Her writings, still pacifist, be- 
came clear in sharp condemnation of 
Nazism in 1988 developed, and 
sharper as it turned into 1939. I 
wonder where she stands now. But 
above all I am glad that Dick Shep- 
pard did not live to see this day— 
and those to come. 


WANTED 


Books or Periodicals on Peace 
and Peace movements published 
before 1900 


Send details, including exact 
wording on title page, and price 
required to 


HOUSMANS 


124 Shaftesbury Avenue, 
LONDON, W.1. 


extra rations. Wounded, half-starved, 
deprived of the light and air which 
are vital necessities to him, he still 
hopes to become a priest. His eager 
moral enthusiasm for the things of 


| the spirit has made him, by general 


acclamation, the leader of the eighty 
students—many of them ex-soldiers 
and  war-widows—who share the 
Bunker Vogelsang with him. 

Like all German gtudents today, Heinrich 
longs for contacts with the outside world 
and especially with his fellow-Catholics. If 
they write to him at the Bunker Vogelsang, 
Pedagogische Accademie, Bickendarf, 
Cologne, which is in the British Zone of 
Germany, he will have proof that he is part 
of the world-community in which his faith 
is still entire. 


If his correspondents could send him 
food-parcels it would be better still, 
and best of all if some Catholic com- 
munity would adopt and help the 
whole body of students in the Vogel- 
sang Bunker. But those who wish to 
feed Heinrich personally must ear- 
mark the parcel, or write and tell him 
that its contents are intended for 
him. Otherwise his characteristic 
concern for his fellow-men, will make 
him, as usual, disregard the social 
obligation to keep himself alive. 
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The Dick Sheppard Commemoration Concert 


AST Saturday evening, Nov 1, ten years and a day after the death of Dick Sheppard, the 
undying spirit of the man brought together in Central Hall, Westminster, in an act of 
commemoration and, surely, of fresh resolve, one actor, some thirty musicians, an unccunted 
number of ushers and programme sellers and sellers of Peace News and other pacifist literature, 


and many hundreds of listeners. 


Walking across Broad Sanctuary 
towards the hall one first heard, then 
saw, under the canony over the 
doors, Peace News’ Editor and his 
fellow-touts—forgive the word!—cry- 
ing: “Peace News, threepence; Dick 
Sheppard Commemoration Number!” 
That first tribute paid, one pressed 
throurh the doors and up_ the 
grandiose staircase to the broad 
landing at the threshold of the hall 
itself. 


Here was spread out food for both 
body and mind. Along the one wall 
a buffet-table, along the other no mere 
“ book-table,” but a veritable branch 
of Housman’s Bookshop. Here, too. 
there was an atmosphere of cheerful 
reunion, a-mélée of meetings of old 
campaigners and meetings of people 
who had perhaps lived and worked 
together during or since the war on 
jobs of pacifist service at home or re- 
lief work abroad. 


Many nationalities 


Here Dick Sheppard could have 
greeted scores of personal friends. 
Here his eyes would have smiled to 
have seen the English crowd enriched 


by Polish soldiers, West African 
students and dozens of German 
prisoners, Here, finally, was the face 
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MEETINGS, &c. 


KINGSWAY HALL, W.C.2. Wed., 
Nov. 12, Lunch-hr. mtg. (1.15—2.15). 
Sir Arthur Salter, MP, “ The Warld's 
Food.” Admission free. National 
Peace Council, 144 Southampton 
Row, W.C.1. 

LONDON, W.C.1. 8 Endsleigh 
Gdns., Discussion lectures every Sun., 
7.30 p.m. Nov. 9: Tom Carlyle, 
“‘Nationalisation of Railways."’ Nov. 
16: Marjorie Mitchell ,‘‘ Limitations 
of State Education.” London Anar- 
chist Group. 

N. LONDON. The “Society of 
Friends” halde Meetings for Wor- 
ship, to which all are welc»me, at 
11 a.m. Sundays at: 120 Heath St., 
Hampstead, N.W.3; 404 Camden Rd., 
Holloway. N.7; Church Crescent. 
Muswell Gill, N.10. land. 

WEIGH HOUSE CHURCH, Duke{7—17. 
St.. W.1. Bond St. Tube. “The Gos- 
pel of Peace!” Sun. evenings at 
$.30. Social hr_ follows. 
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HOUSE WANTED 
£2,000. 
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WINTER HOLIDAYS in Cotswolds. 
Quiet guest hse. 
valley has acmdtn. 
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bridge, Nr. Stroud, Glos. Tel: Pains- 
wick 2312, 

DERBYSHIRE HILLS. 
form Vegetarian 
happy holidaya or restful 
tion; all modern eomfarts. A. and K. 
S. Ludlow, The Briars, Crich, Mat- 
(Station: 
Ambergate 44). 


MORCOTT HALL, Morcott, Rut- 
Boarding School 
1 Progressive, international out- 
iook, music, 


Healthy country life, vegetarian diet. 


of Dick himself, filling the front 
cover of the programme that one 
bought on moving into the hall. 


A glance at the items of this pro- 
gramme showed that it had been de- 
vised as an entertainment with com- 
memorative touches rather than as a 
consistent ceremony of commemora- 
tion. Commemoration came at the 
beginning, with a reading by Clifford 
Evans of a doughty statement on the 
Christian attitude to war made by 
Dick Sheppard shortly before his 
death, and at the end, when a mixed 
choir of twenty-four voices gathered 
torether and conducted by Michael 
Tippett, sang Vaughan Williams’ 
setting of the passage from “ Pil- 
grim’s Progress” telling of the 
passing-over of Mr. Valiant-for-Truth. 
In between there was music for 
music’s sake, and another reading by 
Clifford Evans, of a chapter from the 
Book of Job. 


So to the music. 
gave two piano items. In the first 
half, Mozart’s Sonata in A major 
(K.331); in the second, four Etudes 
by Chopin. His playing on this 
oceasion could not be called memor- 
able. The music he played was 
familiar and will on that account have 
been welcome to many listeners, but 
in neither item was that miraculous 
point attained at which music seems 
to possess a player, and through him 
the listener. 


Cohn Horsley 


A new work 


Colin Horsley’s first item was 
followed by Peter Pears and Benjamin 
Britten performing Purcell’s “ Even- 
ing Hymn” and then a new work for 
tenor voice and piano composed in 
memory of Dick Sheppard by Britten 
himself, Called ‘“ Canticle,” this is a 
setting of six six-line stanzas by the 
early-seventeenth-century poet Fran- 
cis Quarles. The words are a rhap- 
sody on the sentence from the Song 
of Solomon: ‘“ My beloved is mine, 
and I am his.” 


Appropriately to the source from 
which they took rise, the verses are 
a gush of conceits, and it is into the 


| channel of his piano part that Britten 
| pours the main flow of his correspond- 


ing stream of musical fancy, from a 
limpid trickle at the start to the 
torrent of the third stanza, the half- 
way point and the moment of great- 
est vigour and complexity in the 
work; then calm again; but again the 
current quickens and fresh eddies 
form and the flow is strong once 
more in the fifth stanza, beyond 
which all turbulence is stilled in the 
broad final reach. So Britten’s piano 
part, like Quarles’ verse, takes an 
eventful course, while the vocal line, 
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on the whole not a florid one, is often 
content with sober  declamation 
against more highly-coloured piano 
writing, a foil to it rather than a 


competitor. Nor does the piano’s : 
course slavishly follow that of the 
words. It has a = musical and 


emotional shape of its own, yet in its 
totality it does distil the spirit of 
Quarles’ stanzas into music. Like 
Michael Tippett’s cantata, “ Boyhood’s 


End,” with which it has affinity also | 


in length and in the prominence given 
to the piano, it does not take a musi- 
cal photograph of its text, but makes 
of it a painting of original power. 


“Tt’s not very tuneful, is it?” 
This was a comment on Britten’s 
“Canticle” made in the interval by 
one of the PoWs in the audience. 
Well, he had his taste of tunefulness 
—and enjoyed it immensely, as he 
said after the concert—when in the 
second half Peter Pears and Ben- 
jamin Britten came to their group of 
Britten’s folk-song arrangements. 


Artistry 


What artistry Britten displays in 
this miniature-painting! What perky 
inventiveness in “ Polly Oliver” and 
“The Ploughboy ”! What respect 
when he approaches a matchless tune 
like “ Waly, Waly"! What economy 
in “I wonder as I wander”: unsup- 
ported vocal phrases linked by bird- 


like flourishes, also unsupported, in) 


the high treble of the piano! 


And what artistry he and Pears 
lavish on their performance. 
are, now, two musicians who can 
usually work that miracle already 
mentioned, cutting down to a mini- 
mum the resistance of self-conscious 
personality, so that in full potency 
the spirit of the music flows across 
to the listener. 

The singing of Michael Tippett’s 
special choir was admirably sensitive. 
If, as one supposes, most of the 
singers were amateurs, one’s admira- 
tion is all the more intense. 


We heard only so much of them | 


as to give us appetite for more, for 
they came on only at the end of the 
programme and gave only two items: 
Byrd’s “ Ave Verum ” and, as already 
mentioned, as an Epilogue in honour 
of Dick Sheppard, Vaughan Williams’ 
“Mr. Valiant-for-Truth.” But it was 
a delight to have that much; after a 
run of items employing very small 
forces in a large hall, the weight of 
choral tone in itself gave a sense of 
climax, and applied to Vaughan 
Williams’ stirring setting of Bunyan’s 
stirring words it sounded a final note 
of glad solemnity. “So he passed 
over; and all the trumpets sounded 
for him on the other side!” 
DICK HOLMES. 
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““ICE-BOX’” C.0. TO 
BE DISCHARGED 


mpwo C.0.s who have been en- 

deavouring for a long time to 
establish the sincerity of their claims, 
rece:ved good news during the past 
week, reports the CBCO. 

On Oct. 28, Harry J. Harrison (of 
the “Iee-box”’ case) appeared before 
his second Appellate Tribunal, and 
was again représented by Fenner 
Brockway. Harr‘son was afterwards 
notified that the Tribunal recognised 
he had disobeyed orders while in the 
Non-Combatant Corps, on grounds of 
conscience, and recommended the War 
Office to grant his discharge at the 
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end of his present sentence of six 
months’ imprisonment in Wormwood 
| Serubs, and his registration as a C.O. 
conditional on undertaking forestry, 


| land or hospital work. 
Charles Brill completed a two 
years’ court-martial sentence at 


Dartmoor on Oct, 3, and has now been 
‘discharged from the Army as a re- 
sult of a special release concession 
granted by the War Office. 


Harrogate PPU 
meet with PoWs 


N Saturday afternoon, Oct. 25, a 
Jarge and enthusiastic audience, 
consisting of members of Harrogate 
branch of the PPU, their friends and 
about thirty PoW’s from a_neigh- 
bouring camp, Were entertained in the 
Friend’s Meeting House, by the Ripon 
PoW camp orchestra. 

In a speech of welcome Mr. Clay, 
the President of the PPU Group, ex- 
pressed the Group’s desire to further 
the cause of Peace and to improve 
international relations; in efforts of 
this kind, he felt the nesults were 
encouraging. ‘The speech was trans- 
lated into German. 

The programme, eonsisting of light 
classical music and Viennese oper- 
ettas, was beautifully played, and cer- 
tainly appreciated. A nooled tea 
followed the concert. 

There was also a collection and it 
was decided that the proceeds be 
‘used to send a parcel of either food 
or clothing to the family of cach 
member of the orchestra as a token 
of gratitude for their performance. 


|Words of Peace - No 227 
| REVERENCE FOR LIFE 


YINODAY there is an absence of 

thinking which is characterised 
by a contempt for life. We waged 
war for questions which, through 
reason, might have been sylved. No- 
one won. The war killed millions of 
men, brought suffering to millions of 
men, and brought suffering and death 
to millions of innocent animals. Why? 
Because we did not possess the high- 
est rationality of reverence for life. 
And because we do not yet possess 
this, every people is afraid of every 
other, and each causes fear to the 
others. We are mentally afflicted one 
for another, because we are lacking 
in rationality. There ig no other reme- 
dy than reverence for life, and at 
| that we must arrive. 


| Albert Schweitzer, “ Religion 


in Modern Civilisation.” 
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Labour’s diversity no burden 


COMMENTARY CONTINUED 


of Bishop Barnes by turning from 
ecclesiastical and doctrinal] dissension 
to plead for national unity and no 
party strife. 

While the Primate is somewhat 
naive, it is nevertheless fortunate 
that Britain possesses two major 
political parties in the Commons 
without the confusion of numerically 
strong Liberal, Communist or other 
parties. 

The catholicity of the Labour 
Party, however, has its difficulties, 
and Mr. Attlee has to contrive that 
the Government include representa- 
tives of main geographical areas, in- 
dustrial and other interests, feathers 
from some existing wings, ex- 
perience and youth and so on. In 
some measure these are also em- 
bodied in the Cabinet, and Ministers 
on occasion not only publicly ex- 
vound policy but also reveal their 
personal bias and approach. 

The recent speech of Sir Stafford 
Cripps, for instance, included both a 
masterly survey of existing economic 
problems and a_ heartening ethical 
appeal. Certainly, others also do 
not ignore the essential moral con- 
tent of the socialist faith the Gov- 
ernment is struggling to implement, 
although there are considerable 
differences of dialect and emphasis. 


Labour’s flexibility 

It is good for the whole world that 
the Labour Party maintains its com- 
prehensive nature despite criticisms of 
intellectual ambiguity and doctrin- 
aire irrelevance. At least it is thus 
both flexible and human. Moreover, 
the validity of the ethical appeal 
cannot be detached from a realistic 
context, 

Ideas, like persons, have both to 
adopt themselves to environment and 
become modified iri the light of greater 
truth, even as the Church Times con- 
fesses that evolutionist theory is 
nowadays not incompatible with 
Christian theology, and political 
libertarians generally concede the 
necessity of policemen and magis- 
trates. 

The opportunity within the Labour 
Party of many types of thought and 
disposition sharing a common effort 
has far more political value than 
burden. 


The Aim of Esperanto 
is to end the confusion of tongues 
which legend says came into the 
world at the time of the Tower 
of Babel. Thus the aim of 
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Penal reform welcomed 


MPHE new Bill dealing with penal 

reform will receive the sym- 
pathetic consideration of many others 
besides Government supporters. A 
similar Bill was one of the first 
casualties of the war, and informed 
opinion will welcome the present at- 
tempt to expand the _ reclamatory 
principle in our treatment of delin- 
quency and crime. 

Heretofore this principle has been 
subordinate to vengeance and deter- 
rence, but now it will become 
stronger. Flagellation recedes to 
the limbo of the torture-chamber, 
and the lusty assurance of Colonel 
Blimp’s relatives that flogging 
teaches a sound lessen and that even 
the appropriate doses they once re- 
ceived helped to make them what 
they are will receive a different inter- 
pretation. 

And it is probable that whatever 
the Government may nervously pro- 
pose a small majority in the House 
will insist on a trial abolition of 
capital punishment. This may be 
less humane yet a much greater 
morally responsible approach to the 
social problem of murder. 

In any case the Bill more fully 
implements the hazardous Christian 
principle of reclamation; and in so 
doing we may have something to 
learn from Soviet Russia’s treatment 
of its anti-social citizens, apart from 
political prisoners. 


India’s inheritance 


APAY the same advancing wisdom 
4"* mark the efforts of India and 
Pakistan to overhaul their own in- 
heritance of a penal system. They 
will, however, be confronted with 
complications arising from the recent 
terrible communal _ conflict. The 
pathological condition that has pro- 
aected itself through the Punjab 
horror has re-exposed the abyssmal 
capacity of human life to be distorted 
by hate; and though this is now 
allayed the capacity remains. 
Gandhi has wrought a miracle in 
Calcutta but such miracles are local 
and still leave ordinary adminis- 
trators the most exacting obligation 
of effectually treating persistent or 
spasmodic devilry as well as conven- 
tional lawlessness. Meanwhile Kash- 
mir involves the two new Dominions 


’in a further menace to the clamant 


desirability of their peaceful rela- 


tionship. 


Churchill’s contribution 


NOIR. CHURCHILL unhappily could 
*"* not deny himself the baneful 
privilege of utilising the wretched 
bye-products of partition as one 
means of assailing the Government. 
He ignored the fact that his own 
party dared not vote against the 
Indian Independence Bill, and 
thereby shares any alleged culpa- 
bility of the Labour Government, 
and also that his own romantic im- 
perialist resistance, as Attlee rightly 
reminded him, would have proved 
even more costly and_ ultimately 
futile. 

If, instead, he had employed his 
energies in constructive reconciliation 
it is conceivable that the story of 
present Indian tribulation would 
have been less lamentable. Distant 
influence, whether of some people in 
New York in respect of Palestine or 
some people in London in respect of 
India, can fertilise both good and evil 
potentialities. So much depends on 
the cumulative emphasis we all help 
* pueelie on tributaries of heaven or 

ell. 


Emotional irrelevance 


JN subtle but certain fashion states- 

men share this common responsi- 
bility, but with an eminence that 
temporarily enhances their power. 
Their manifold, exhausting tasks may 
make them unwittingly less sensitive 
to the potency of this moral intimacy; 
although it is not for those unvested 
with such duties to be shallow phara- 
saical dwarfs. 

Yet surely it was intrinsically un- 
worthy of Mr. Bevin to include in his 
defence of further demolition of Ger- 
man industrial plant the contention 
that Germany had imposed evil on 
Europe. The weakness of this was 
not simply that it endorsed the in- 
discriminate indictment of 70,000,000 
men, women and children, but also 


that it was an emotional irrelevance. 


| was 


NOBEL PEACE 


PRIZE FOR 


FRIENDS SERVICE COUNCILS 


rPHIS year’s Nobel Peace Prize, t 
£12,000 has been awarded to th 
and the American Friends Service | 


ERNEST HUNTER, 


FRNEST HUNTER, acting-secre- 

tary of the No Conscription 
Fellowship during the 1914-18 war, 
died last Saturday, at Hampstead, 
after a long illness. 

He had been a prominent member 
of the ILP and the Union of Demo- 
‘oratic Control. In 1940 he was 
elected President of the National 


Union of Journalists. 

The Editor writes: “I only met Ernest 
Hunter twice, once shortly before. and once 
soon after, the stroke from which he never 
fully recovered. He struck me as before all 
things a Cockney: whatever esteem he had 
won in journalistic and political circles, 
remained in personal manner and 
life, in his readiness for a joke 
missal of even a partial paralysis as 
Porary nuisance, not {to be taken seriously, 
“the man in the street '—more particularly, 
the man in the London street. It would never 
have occurred to the casual acquaintance that 
he was a journalist of exceptional ability, stil! 
less that he had taken a lonely stand againat 
conscription in the first world-war. He was 
one of those nonconformists who conform in 
all but essentials, who value company and 
anonymity highly, yet never too highly and 
who earn the respect of the common man 
without losing his personal affection. The 
Pacifist movement can do with them, and will 
join me in expressing its aympathy with his 
wife and children at this time.” 


LETTERS 


| U.S. and Civil Liberties 


Ayiss RANSOM’S comment on my 
MG New York article is ambiguous. 
Probably the Civil Rights Congress 
does “answer to the usual descrip- 
tion”? of a Communist Front organi- | 
sation. I found in America that it | 
“usual” to describe as Com- 
munist Front any organisation 
favouring reconciliation with Russia. | 
Americans are as free in branding | 
Communists as are Communists in 
bramding Fascists. 

This is a small point. What I 
think is important is the underlying 
fact that, so far as USA is concerned, 
the war of nerves with Russia has | 
already begun. For my own part, 
spending the summer in America 
made me realise, for the first time, the 
Soviet point of view. It is not only 
that the Americans fear war. ‘Their 
fear is frankly neurotic, linked to. 
some secret desire for annihilation. 
One may be Existentialist and speak 
of Angst, or Freudian and talk of a 
death wish; there is perhaps no 
wholly adequate word for the nexus 
of guilt, frustration and emptiness 
one discerns in the American psyche. 
(I re-read D. H. Lawrence for illu- 
mination.) 

The Yale Law Review reports that 
there are eight million Americans 
with some mental disease; Cyril 
Connolly noted an alcoholic in almost 
every respectable family. The politi- 
cal hysteria in America is not an 
isolated phenomenon. Its _ psycho- 
logical ramifications are much 
deeper and more terrifying, a very 


real driving force to war. 
MAURICE CRANSTON. 
13 Southwood Ave., N.6. 


Thrice Mayor of Liskeard — 


Alderman G. C. Maddever. Area Represen- 
tative of the PPU, is to be Mayor of Liskeard, 
Cornwall, for the third time. 

Well known in the West as an outspoken 
advocate of peace and a man of independent 
views, he will, to quote the local preas, ‘‘ add 
lustre to the fair name of Liskeard.” 


Peace News is open for the expression of 
all points of view relevant to pacifism 
Artic‘ea in it. whether signed or unaligned 
co not necessarily represent the policy of the 
Peace Pledge Union. of which it ia the weekly | 
organ. Nor does the acceptance of advertiae | 
ments imply any endosaement of, or PPU 
eonnexion with, the matter rdvertired 


Fear the Dictator, 
Boomerangs, 
Religion, Science, & Co. Unltd. 
By A. RUTH FRY 


Three pamphlets which deal with 

the present situation and peace; 

should be read by all—particu- 
larly the waverer. 


Obtainable from 


A. Ruth Fry, Thorpness, Suffolk. 
2d. each. Reduced prices for 
larger quantities. 


he thirty-fourth, amounting to nearly 
e Friends Service Council in Britain 


“ouncil. 


The Friends Service Councils in re- 
ceiving this award fittingly follow 
several great institutions: 

The Institute of International Rights, 1904; 

The Permanent International Peace Bureau, 
1910; 

Red Cross 
19173 
The Nansen Office, 1933; 

The Red Cross _ International 
1944, 


Relief work has had its place with 
the Society of Friends almost since 
the Society’s inception 300 years ago. 
By the middle of the nineteenth 
century Ireland, Germany, New Eng- 
land and Finland had already seen 
the work of these people who ignore 
the dividing lines of warring nations. 

The Franco-Prussian War of 1870- 
71 saw the formation of a Friends 
War Victims Relief Committee, later 
came work in the South African Con- 
centration Camvos among the Boer 
women and children—work which is 
still a living memory for many 1n 
South Africa. 

In Britain most of the recent 
humanitarian work which has earned 
this award has been carried out by 
the Friends Ambulance Unit and the 
Friends Relief Service but the more 
permanent work of these bodies is 
already being taken over by the 
Friends Service Council. 

The work of the FAU and the FRS, 
frequently recorded in Peuce News, 
has in turn largely veen tke story 
of the work of COs. 


From Peace News, Nov. 6, 1937 
Dick Sheppard ...was one of 
those whose mere existence makes the 
world a better place. And hig whole 
heart was given, with a devotion of 

perfect simplicity, to his Master. 
Archbishop of York in a tribute 

written for Peace News. 

* * 


The International Committee, 


Committee. 


The victory of Fascism over the 


| workers of Germany and Italy is due 


to the fact that the vast majority of 
the organised workers in the Social- 
ist parties did believe in the efficacy 
of weapons. 


s s s 

In times of peace the “ gracious” 
speech always begins with “ My re- 
lations with foreign powers continue 
to be friendly.” 

If we can imagine some stranger 
who knows nothing of world affairs 
coming to this country and reading 
that, and then being told that we were 
engayed in a “ defence programme” 
involving an expenditure of 
£1,500,000,000 he would ask some very 
pertinent questions ag to whether this 
was a usual way of expressing our 


“ friendliness.” 
Cecil Wilson, MP. 
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/-in 3 months 
/ Home method is astonishing. 
Definitely easiest and quickest yet. 
So simple you can read music at a 
glance from the beginning. Sharps or 
flats no hindrance now. You'll play 
real tunes Write today withour 


from the first obligation for 


lesson. FREE LESSON 


KLAVARSKRIBO INSTITUTE (HJ2) 
10A Highbury Place, London, N.5 


THE SOVIET UNION, 
THE WEST AND THE 
WORLD'S PEACE 
A Con‘erence oven to representatives of 
national and local organisations and 
individual visitors. 
FRIENDS HOUSE, LONDON 
November 20 to 23, 1947 
LORD LINDSAY OF BIRKER 
E. H. CARR SIR JOHN BOYD ORR 
DAVID MITRANY 
R. H. S. CROSSMAN, MP 
J. B. S. HALDANE 
PAUL WINTERTON JANKE LAVRIN 
and JOHN LAWRENCE 

Applications to 
National Peace Council, 
144 Southampton Row, London, 
W.C.1. 
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